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by the things they have dropped at the door ; the overturned 
bird cage, the book, the knife, the battered candlestick, half 
buried in the mud of the courtyard, all these are mute but suf- 
ficient witnesses of the haste which they made to get away from 
what bade fair to become a mausoleum for some or all of them. 
They were in too much hurry to remember their canine friend — 
for if they had taken the dog with them he would never have 
returned — who was undoubtedly chained in his kennel, and was 
sorely at a loss to understand why the family should all go away 
without a word to him. However, his supply of philosophy may 
have been sufficient to enable him to support that desertion with 
the reflection that he was left there to guard the premises ;~ but, 
though he might be a sufficient protection against any ordinary 
intrusion of man or beast, he is not a dog of war, and could not 
be expected to make stand against shot and shell ; and his poor 
faithful brain must have been sadly worried and puzzled at the 
strange missiles which came hurtling and shrieking past and 
around him, invisible except for the destruction wrought by 
them. One can imagine the frantic tugs at his chain ; the violent 
struggles for release made by the poor animal, until at last one 
lucky pull sets him free, and with a tremendous bound he springs 
forth, upsetting his kennel ; and, with drooping tail, he imitates 
his betters by setting oflT at full speed for some place where the 
atmosphere is free from such disagreeable flying things as he has 
seen here. Days have passed, the battle is over, and the poor 
brute is the first to come skulking home. Gaunt and worn, he 
ventures on the scene of his late terrors. He comes hesitatingly 
on the old famiHar ground, obviously ready to retire promptly 
should unwelcome sound or harmful missile again invade these 
sacred precincts. How wistfully he gazes up the broken stair- 
case, hoping, even while the conviction that he is deserted steals 
over him, that some of the family may yet come down to wel- 
come and to succor him. 

The picture is a well-conceived and well-executed work, and 
gives a vivid and truthful representation of ''War's Desolation." 
It is one of the best of the works of Mr. Arnold, who is a rising 
artist of the Berlin school of the present day. — D: L Reade, 



THE ALMS -SEEKING FRIAR. 

There is, or at least there was not long ago, somewhere in 
England, a hospital which was founded and* conducted on the 
principle that no alms or grants of money should be sought by 
any one connected with it, from any mortal whomsoever, but all 
needed supplies should be prayed for in the full faith that some- 
body would be moved -to respond with what happened to be 
required for the maintenance of the hospital and the sustenance 
of the inmates. At the last accounts the founder of this some- 
what novel charity claimed that his plan. had worked well, and 
that he had neither felt nor seen any necessity for breaking 
through his rule by sending out either agents, canvassers, or 
beggars of any sort whatsoever, everything that was needed for 
the support of the institution having made its appearance when 
most urgently required. Other similar institutions have been 
established, we believe, both in this country and in England, but 
we are without accurate 'data as to their success. Most hospitals, 
almshouses, and eleemosynary establishments generally, rely for 
their existence either on bequests, grants from the state or gifts 
from the charitable ; and, as a rule, leave no stone unturned to 
secure these. This is true of all religions and all times, and per- 
haps is right and proper enough so far as concerns those institu- 
tions which minister to the needs of the sick and afflicted. There 
has always been, however, another class who equally claimed to 
be sustained by the community at large, whose title to such sup- 
port was not quite so indisputable as that of the charities we 
have named. We refer to the large numbers of devotees who, 
under the various titles of monks, nuns, friars, hermits, recluses 
and the like, have given themselves up voluntarily to lives of re- 
ligious contemplation, and religious and charitable offices, v/ith 
more or less of asceticism and self-denial in their modes of life. 
Precisely when or where the idea was first promulgated that to 
live apart from the rest of the world, and to ^w^ up one's entire 
time to prayer and contemplation, was especially pleasing to 
deity we do not know ; but that it has existed almost from the 
beginning of time, and that it has not been confined to any one 



religion, is certain. Nor has there been much variety in the 
occupations of these recluses. Whether praying to Buddha or 
Christ they have displayed the same characteristics and in pretty 
much the same way. The words used might be different, but the 
meaning was practically the same. In India they have fakirs who 
make a great merit of living in dirt and filth ; of torturing their 
flesh, and even of standing for an indefinite number of years on 

one leg ; while in Christendom we have had — and have still 

monks and hermits whose vows forbid washing, who wear hair 
shirts, flagellate themselves with knotted cords, and otherwise 
maltreat themselves ; and we are moreover provided with an 
equivalent for the one-legged fakirs, in the person of St. Simon 
Stylites, who \^ent rather beyond them, as we are told, by 
perching himself on the top of a tall pillar. 

By whatever process of reasoning it was established that such 
exercises conferred upon the person practicing them an especial 
degree of sanctity, it is certain that that idea was thoroughly im- 
pressed upon the minds of mankind in general, and that the 
natural corollary, that the physical needs of men engaged in such 
holy occupations ought to be supplied by the worldly, was ac- 
cepted with almost equal promptness and unanimity. The con- 
sequences of this state of things were the same in all countries 
and under all forms of religion. There sprung up a class, first, of 
individual hermits or recluses, who lived on their reputation — 
more or less deserved — for sanctity, and then came communities 
of monks and nuns which, in Europe during the Middle Ages, and 
even down to recent times, became a grievous tax and burden 
upon the industrious portion of the community. In many cases 
these communities were allowed by law to levy and collect cer- 
tain taxes on the inhabitants of the surrounding country ; but 
more often they lived chiefly by begging, or, what came to much 
the same thing, by exchanging religious offices for such good 
cheer as their neighbors could furnish. 

At the present day these societies are pretty thoroughly 
broken up even in those cojintries of Europe where they were 
most flourishing and most powerful. In Italy, indeed, where they 
were once most numerous, they have been very thoroughly eradi- 
cated by the government of Victor Emmanuel ; but many still 
remain in France and Spain ; and at certain seasons of the year 
it is not at all unusual to come upon such scenes as the one Mr. 
Palliere has depicted in the excellent picture of which we pub- 
lish an engraving. ^ 

The picture tells its own story with admirable clearness. One 
of the monks has been sent out with a capacious bag upon his 
back, and a donkey with two enormous panniers, in search of 
fowls and other seasonable and available supplies for the larder 
of the monastery. He has succeeded in filling all his receptacles, 
and now purposes turning his steps homeward ; but first stops to 
exchange a word with the little maiden whom he has encountered 
in the courtyard. The artist has shown much humor and a just 
appreciation of the story he desired to tell — a difficult thing for 
a young artist — in every detail of his picture. Note the retiring 
bashfulness of the young girl as the brother chucks her patron- 
izingly under the chin and asks her — the time of day, or if she is 
well ! Mark, also, the firm planning of the feet on the ground ; 
the easy pose of the figures ; the great mass of demi-tones which 
give such brilliancy to the light, and merge the shade of the 
friar's gown into the surrounding space. Though so dark, or 
rather so low in tone, it is full of light, a quality gotten only by 
careful study of nature. Jean Leon Palliere, the painter of the 
picture, is ia promising artist of Paris, though a native of Brazil, 
having been born at Rio de Janeiro, of French parents. He was 
a pupil of Picot, and has shown an aptitude for painting similar 
scenes to the one we engrave — his "Visiting the Confessional," 
at the Centennial Exposition, having attracted much attention. 
The specimen of his work which we give is, however, a better 
sample of his style. —J^ A. Miller. 



ROCHEFORT CASTLE. 

A LITTLE south and east of the centre of France lies the 
Department of Puy-de-Dome, containing an area of a little over 
three thousand square miles, and a population of about six hun- 
dred thousand people. It was formed, in part, from the ancient 
province of Auvergne, with the name of which readers of French 
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THE MENDICANT. — After E. Stammel. 



novels of the Middle Ages have been made tolerably familiar. 
The department is intersected by spurs of the mountains of 
Auvergne, a branch of the Cevennes, which serve to separate the 
valleys of the Allier and the Dore, which are the principal rivers. 
Those mountains are distinguished by a number of high'ptcj/s or 
peaks, one of the highest of which, the Puy-de-Dome, gives its 
name to the department. The whole surface of the country is 
mountainous, the character of the range being volcanic, contain- 
ing several craters of extinct volcanoes among its peaks. The 
valleys are fertile and yield abundant crops, while among the 
mountains several valuable minerals are found. 

The county of Auvergne was originally inhabited by the 
Avernii, who, under Vercingetorix, proved Ccesar's most formid- 
able alHes. It was ruled by several different families until 979, 
when the county was made the hereditary possession of the 



Counts of Auvergne, vassals of the Dukes of Aquitaine ; and it 
passed with Aquitaine under the dominion of the English. In 
1 155 it was divided between the Dauphins of Auvergne — the 
elder branch of the house — and the Counts of Auvergne, the 
younger branch. The dauphiny passed, in 1428, to the Bourbon 
house of Montpensier ; it was transferred by Catherine Medici to 
Charles of Angouleme, natural son of Charles IX. From him it 
was taken by Marguerite of Valois, in 1606, and she conveyed it 
to Louis XIII., then Dauphin of France, who, on his accession to 
the throne in 1610, attached it to the crown. 

Near Rochefort, in the Puy-de-Dome, a little town of about 
fifteen hundred inhabitants, the chief town of its canton, are the 
ruins of a castle which was for many years the residence of the 
Dauphins of Auvergne ; but which, since the extinction of that 
branch of the family, and the absorption of the county into the 
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THE LATE BREAKFAST. — E. Meisel. 



crown lands, has been allowed to go to decay with the result of 
making the picturesque pile of which we give an engraving. The 
ruins stand on a peak of basaltic rock considerably elevated 
above the surrounding country. 



■ THE MENDICANT. 

Mendicancy, although more frequent among us than we could 
wish it were, has not yet become the established business which 
it is in most of the cities in Europe, and especially on the Conti- 
nent. To be sure, we often find here, in our large cities, and espe- 
cially in New York, beggars with regularly established routes or 



stations, their property in which is as much recognized by the 
fraternity as though they paid an annual rental for them ; but, 
compared with almost any European city, the number of these 
gentry to be found in any American town is by no means to be 
considered large. The same thing, to a certain extent, may be 
said of London and other English towns. It is in Italy, in Ger- 
many, and, to a less extent perhaps, in France, that we must 
look for the genuine lazzaroni, the picturesque rascals like our 
friend in the picture, who look venerable enough for saints, but 
are too lazy to work, and wicked enough to engage in any scheme 
of deviltry or crime, which does not involve too much exertion 
and which promises to pay. They will not dig, and to beg are not 
the least ashamed — in fact, they rather prefer that mode of get- 
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EXETER CATHEDRAL. 

ting a living to any other, provided only the bajocchi or kreutzers 
drop into the hat with sufficient rapidity. It is said of the Italian 
lazzaroni that when one of them has been induced to do any- 
thing useful, he can never be made to work after he has earned 
enough to purchase his macaroni for the day. 

The picturesqueness of the rascals can not be denied, how- 
ever, and many of them find employment which is more remune- 
rative, and nearly as easy as begging, in sitting to artists as 
models for various characters according to their peculiar style of 
countenance and figure and the artist's needs at the time. Happy 
the beggar who possesses such a beard and such a venerable 
countenance as our friend in the engraving. The field which is 
open to him is of the very widest. He may be, by turns, Moses 
and all the prophets ; Adam, Methuselah, Noah, Abraham and 
all the patriarchs ; he could worthily represent Job or either of 
his three troublesome friends ; and as for the Apostles, he could 
be painted for any one of them, unless it might be *' the beloved 
John." Nearly the whole catalogue of male saints is open to him ; 
and, to come down to more sublunary characters, he might be 

Rip Van Winkle — if we 
had not seen Jefferson — 
or he might close his eyes 
and represent Belisarius 
crying in the market-place 
for an obulus ; finally, he 
may represent his real 
character of an unprinci- 
pled old beggar, as he 
does in the picture, which 
is very evidently painted 
from life ; and we strongly 
suspect that Mr. Stammel 
found very little occasion 
to change anything of im- 
portance in the details of 
the face, figure, costume 
or general '' make up " of 
his sitter. We say the pic- 
ture is evidently painted 
from life, for no painter 
could ever have imagined 
so perfectly human and 
real a figure — one so little idealized. Every line shows careful 
and patient study of nature with palette and pencils in hand. 

The painter of the picture is Mr. E. Stammel,. a prominent 
member of the Diisseldorf school, as it is called, which may be 




VIEW ACROSS NAVE. 



said to have been founded by Wilhelm Schadow, and 
which includes such artists as Lessing, Hasenclever, 
Leutze, Schreyer and others. A few years ago this 
school was probably more popular in this country 
than any other of the European art schools ; and 
many pictures by Diisseldorf artists are still owned 
here. One of the characteristics of the school was, 
and is, great care in painting, and especially scenes 
and incidents of common life. Mr. Stammel is one 
of the most renowned of the artists of that school, 
and many of his pictures are to be found in the pri- 
vate collections of this country. His '' Artist's Rev- 
erie" was exhibited a few years ago in New York, 
having been imported by Schaus, and attracted a 
good deal of attention. The most famous of his 
pictures, however, which has been brought to this 
country, if not the greatest he ever painted, was the 
** Damaged Armor," an engraving from which was 
published in The Aldine. It was imported by Mr. 
Earle, of Philadelphia, in 1868, and formed part of 
the justly celebrated collection of that gentleman. 



EXETER CATHEDRAL. 

Among those noble and venerable structures, the 
cathedrals of England, is that of Exeter, one of the 
oldest and most beautiful of them all. It stands on 
the highest ground to be found in the exceedingly 
picturesque country in the midst of which it is situ- 
ated ; but its appearance when seen from a distance is not very 
imposing. Still it is the first object to strike the spectator on 
approaching the town, and is the one which most engages his 
attention. It was formerly 
so surrounded with build- 
ings as to render any near 
view of it impossible ; but 
within a few years these 
have been removed, and 
one can now see nearly 
two-thirds of the exterior 
of the structure from a 
short distance. Its pecu- 
liarities of construction are 
such, however, as to de- 
tract very much from the 
grandeur of appearance it 
should present. But be- 
fore speaking at length 
of its architectural fea- 
tures, we will take a brief 
glance at its history, which 
has been a somewhat re- || 
markable one. I 

It would be too tedious 
to attempt to trace the 
history of the establishment of the see of Exeter, especially as 
very much of it is now so obscured by the mists of time as to be 
of very doubtful authenticity. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
know that in 1046 Edward the Confessor authorized the consoli- 
dation of the two dioceses of Devonshire and Cornwall, and him- 
self, with his queen Edgitha, enthroned the Bishop Leofric in St. 
Peter's Abbey Church, which had been built for the Benedictine 
monks in 932, and which was selected as the cathedral church. 
It was, however, subsequently destroyed by fire, and a new cath- 
edral was begun by Bishop Warelwast in 11 12, and was com- 
pleted about the end of the century. This was also burned, and 
there now remain of it only the two transept towers. The pre- 
sent structure (with the exception of the two towers alluded to), 
which may be called the third cathedral of Exeter, was begun by 
Peter Quivil, who was elected bishop in 1280, and was finished, 
except the Lady Chapel and some trifling details on the west 
front, by John Grandisson, who was chosen bishop in 1331, and 
held the see for forty years. The Lady Chapel and the finishing 
of the west front were done under the supervision of Thomas 
Brentyngham, Grandisson's successor in the bishopric, and the 
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tion of what war m a country really means, or they would surely 
be less ready to subject the inhabitants of any country to it, no 
matter what or how just cause of complaint they might have 
against the government of that nation. War has been called 
the "• last reason of kings ;" and perhaps with propriety enough 
if for kings we read governments ; for republics have been not 
unfrequently driven- or persuaded to resort to it. Unfortunately 
for the cause of peace it is not the rulers who suffer in time of 
war, but the people, who in most cases have had very little to 



share of the unfortunates who live at the scene of actual conflict 
within or between the lines of the opposing armies. For them, 
whether they be surrounded by friends or foes, or whether they 
be equally indifferent to either party, war has no good side. They 
must be content to see their crops destroyed, their cattle, horses, 
sheep, pigs and fowls taken, whether with or without payment 
matters little, since in either case they are stripped of the means 
of living. Moreover, they must often be prepared to encounter 
the risks of the battle-field without even the poor consolation of 




RUINS OF ROCHEFORT CASTLE. — E. Puttaert. 



do with the bringing on of the struggle, and really know or care 
very little about the causes of the quarrel, or the ultimate result, 
until the war shall have sufficiently inflamed their passions to 
make them instinctively wish and work for the success of the side 
to which they belong. Even then, there must be some great 
cause of principle or of prejudice involved to prevent men from 
becoming restive under the burden which was thrown on the 
shoulders of even those farthest from the actual seat of war, 
whether victors or vanquished. Grievous as are the burdens to 
be borne by the subjects of the belligerent governments in gene- 
ral, they are as nothing compared to those which fall to the 



having any part or interest in the struggle. They never know at 
what moment the shifting of the hostile armies may bring them 
unwittingly and unwillingly into the midst of the battle-field, to 
have their houses knocked about their ears, and themselves or 
their families driven from home and perhaps killed or wounded, 
without glory, and almost without pity from the soldiers around 
them. It is such a scene as this that Mr. Arnold has depicted in 
the striking picture of which we publish an engraving. It is evi- 
dent that the house has been '' under fire," and has been pretty 
roughly battered. The family, roused by the firing, fled to seek 
a place of safety, and the precipitancy of their flight is attested 



